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DOUBLE DOCTRINE, &c, 


S Mr. Warburton has declared, that He 
A would become reſponſible for ALE” 
that the Author of the Critical 
into the Opinions and Practices of the Antient Phi- 
loſophers ** ſays; and likewiſe that He was 
« willing that thoſe of his Opinions there de- 
„ bated, may ſtand or fall by the ſtrength or In- 
6 validity of his Defence; — I have taken the 
Liberty to examine what that Writer has faid 
upon the Subject of the Double Doctrine of the 
ARC, and to enquire whether. their favourite 
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« Dofrine” (as *tis called) 4% was ſo flapitions 


* and deſtructive of . that they did not 
« dare to impart it to the people.“ p. 98. 

-k was laid down by Mr. 2 a cer- 
tain Truth, That the Antient Sages did actu- 
4 ally ſay one thing when they thought another.“ 
D. L. p. 336. And this he undertakes to prove 
in theſe Words. This appears from that ge- 
4 neral practice in the Greek Philoſophy of a 
* TWO-FOLD DOCTRINE, the EXTER- 
„NAL. and the INTERNAL, a Vulgat and 
« a Secret one. The firſt openly taught to all, 
« and the Second confined to a Select Number.” 
By this then we are prepared to think that the 
EXTERNAL or VULGAR Doctrine was, 
What theſe Antient- Sages /aid and did not be- 
lieve; at ſame time that che INTERNAL 
or SECRET Doctrine was what they ſaid and 
really thought. But this being a Point to be 
proved, and not merely afferted, an Objection 
roſe, founded upon his own words immediately 
following, in which he has given ſuch an Account 
of the Dauber Dockrine, as made it, as was gon 
ceived, impoſſible for him ever to ſhew, That 
in That, the Antients ever faid one thing, and 
meant another. Nor were They,” [the Ex- 
rA and INT EAMAL, the Volpar and Sectet } 
« different Dottrines, hut ane and tbr ſame thet 
„ was handled thus differently, viz. Port ax - 
« ku and ScitkwrifleAkTv.“ The IWerna! and 
Secret Doctrine then, was not * a differnt Der- 
t trine? from the Vulgar and External; It was 
« one aud the ſame, . that was handled different- 
« by.” How handed eren War t b 
adually eg. one Thing whey 1 
Another? This was the Point that ſhoold 
have been proved; and he ſhould have proverded 

in 
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in this manner, — They were one and the ſame 
harilled differently, viz. by ſaying in the one caſe 
what they really meant; and in the other, talk- 
ig to the people according to their Notions, 
but not Themfelves | believing what They faid. 
But inſtead of this Mr. Warburton tells us that 
the different handling of the Two- fold Doctrine 
conſiſted in quite another thing, viz. in handling 


it Porvianty and ScieEnTiFICALLY; or as it 


was in his firſt Edition, Priiosoemicailiy. - 
The Popvran manner of handling of a Subject 
is, ſo to handle it that the common People may 
caſily underſtand what is ſaid 3 and thus it is 
rightly oppoſed to ScitnTIFICAL; The Philo. 
ſophical or Scixx Tric manner is, to make uſe 
of nothing but abſtract cloſe reaſoning 3 to argue 
in fach à ſtrict manner of deducing Conſequences 
from Principles, That Thoſe only who underſtand 
the more fybtle and recondite Philoſophy can 
comprehend what is ſaid. And this muſt be own- 
ed to be a tfue Account of the ExTzanai and 
InTzxnAat Doctrine, and may be juſtified by 
good Authority. But if Mr. Warburton means 
by popular handling a doctrine, the Saying what 
a man does not — — and by ſcienti- 
ficatly treating it, or pbilaſaphically, The ſpeaking 
a man's #:werd Sentiments in oppoſition to an 
external Prifefſeon of what be does not believe, — 
This is at leaſt a New Language. For a Philo- 
fopher muy, treat a Subject in a Vulgar or Popu- 
ler manner, and really belzeve what He /ays, as 
moch as when he treats any Subject in a Scienti- 
fal manner, which is granted to imply Belief. 
The mmm of tredting any Subject, be it either 
Popular ox Scientifical, has no relation to Belief in 
the Perſon that uſes the One or the Other Man- 
ner 3 fince & Subject may be treated either way, 
= and 


| * 
5 (Sy 
and be believed or not believed: and conſequent- 
ly the uſing a Two-fold Doctrine, which conſiſted 
only in theſe two Manners of handling the Same 
Doctrine will not, cannot prove, that theſe Sages 
afually faid what they did not mean. | 

It was upon this ſtating the caſe by Mr. War- 
burton, and his acknowledging that the Two. fold 

Doctrine was “ not a different Dotirine, but one 
« and the ſame that was handled thus different- 
« ly, viz. popularly and ſcientifically, or Philo- 
fophically, that the Queſtion was put. — What 
* Proof can NOW be produced that in the 
% Two-fold Doctrine, thoſe antient Sages afuall; 
« ſaid one thing and believed another? what in- 
« ſtance is or can be produced of this Fact?“ 
When this Queſtion was aſked, Was it not that 
an inſtance ſhould be produced in the Two: fold 
Doctrine? For that alone is the Subject in de- 
bate. And muſt it not be an Inſtance of a 
Doctrine, which by Suppoſition is handled only 
in a different Manner, either popularly or ſcien- 
tifically? The Terms ExTErnar and InTzR- 
NAL, VULGAR and SECRET, ſignify the /ame 
Doctrine, only taught as PoPULar or SCIENTIFI- 
cal. The external, vulgar, Doctrine is the ſame 
Doctrine as one handled popularly : The Secret, 
internal, Doctrine is one and the ſame Dofirine as 


the Popular, only it is bandled ſcientifically. Say 


now, how is it poſſible to prove, that when the 
antient Sages uſed the Tefold Doctrine, That they 
actually ſaid what they did not think, when they 
only handled the ſame Doctrine in a different Man- 
er? Is it poſſible to prove, that in every Sub- 
ject that a man treats in a Popular Manner, he 
muſt mean different from what he ſays? For it 
muſt be true, in Every Subject that is treated po- 
pulariy, that a Man does not believe what he ſays, 

or 
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or elfe you cannot conclude from the mere po- 
pular Manner to actual diſbelief of what the man 
profeſſes. | | 

But the Author of the Critical Enquiry, omitting 
the Ground upon which the Objection was made, 
and imagining that nothing elſe was deſigned by 
the Queſt ion M hat Proof now can be produced, 
that in the Two-fold Doctrine the Philoſophers ac- 
tually ſaid one thing, and believed anither ? —Q- 
mitting, I ſay, the ground of the Objection, and 
imagining that he was only to produce an inſtance 
of the Philoſophers ſaying what they did not be- 
lieve, — HERE ſays * we join Iſſue; if 
« ſuch an Inſtance CAN be produced, the Doc- 
« tor I am perſuaded will allow the miſtake to 
« Jie on his ſide.— If it cannot, I readily give up 
« the Doctrine of the Divine Legation as chime- 
« rical and groundleſs.” p. 85. 

If he joins Iſſue with his Adverſary Here, He 
is to produce an inſtance, 1ſt, In the Too-fold 
Doctrine. 2. In one and the ſame Doctrine handled 
only popularly or ſcientifically. 3. Where'the Po- 
pular manner of handling a Subject is the only 
ground for conceiving a man to ſay what be did 
not believe, For a man may handle, I conceive, 
any Subject popularly, and yet believe it? or he 
may handle it ſcrentifically, and not believe it. 

And now what are the Reflections which natu- 
rally ariſe upon ſeeing a man pretending to join 


F iſſue in a certain Point, and yet altering entirely 
the Queſtion ? 


He was to produce an inſtance in 
the To: fold Dofrine which had been declared to 
be ** one and the ſame Doctrine handled in a diffe- 
rent Manner; which Manner, be it either po- 
pular or ſcientifical, does not carry the Idea of Be- 
lief or Diſbelief : And truly he produces Inſtances 
of Mens telling notorious Lies; which if allowed 
to 


(8) 

to be to the purpoſe, he muſt ſay, that if they 
were handled ſcientifically, they muſt have been 
believed by the Inventors; but if pepulariy, then 
the Inventors did not believe them. I wauld not wil- 
lingly charge this Author, with having a mind 
open to Conviction: That is a Virtue which Mr. 
Warburton has made the Subject of Ridicule 
and this Gentleman has ice in this chapter treat- 
ed it in much the fame manner. To be „ a zea- 
« lous Advocate for Sincerity, and yet to act in 
« a diſingenuous manner,” is juſtly treated by him 
as it deſerves : But then he ſhould remember his 
own Reflection upon ſuch a Conduct, which is, 
that common Anſwerers like common Women, 
« do every day thoſe things which good man- 
« ners will not ſuffer us to call by the right 
Name.“ p. 91. I beg therefore of Mr. War- 
burton, for his own ſake, for the ſake of Truth, 
for the ſake of common Juſtice, not to make 
himſelf reſponſible for ſuch groſs Miſrepreſentation 
of the Point in debate; Nor will I offend againſt 
good manners by giving this Behaviour the name 
it deſerves. 

Let now Mr. Varburton's Poſition be remem- 
bred, viz. That the Two-fold Doctrine is nat 
« a different Doctrine, but one and the ſame that 
« was handled thus differently, viz. Popularly and 
4 Scientifically,” And now let the Inſtances be 
produced, to prove that in the Two. fold Dofrine 
the Antient Sages did actuallj ſay one thing, when 
they thought another. 

This Author's Firſt Inſtance is taken from the 
Legiſlators of old. As to their Laws, they are 
« ſo far from repreſenting them as the mere Sug- 
« geſtions of human Policy and Wiſdom, that they 
e every where aſſert their Divine Origin; zbey 
5. impute them to the Invention of the Gods. _ 
„then 


wil- 


7 ing a direct downright LIE. 


FF 


de then let the learned Doctor tell us, did they 
« themſelves believe this to be the real fact? Did 


they ſuppoſe that their Laws were dictated and 
® <«« framed by ſome Deity ? Or was this after all, 


« a pure Fiction and Contrivance of their own? 


He muſt ſay, that it was a fable of their Inven- 


« tion. And therefore it is certain, by his own 


| { «© Confeſſion, that the Antients in this caſe did ſay 


&« one thing when they believed another.” p. 85. 
The anſwer to this is, 
1. This is not an Inſtance in the Two, ſold Doc- 
trine. It ſhould have been an Inſtance in one and 
the ſame Doctrine taught popularly ſometimes, at 


I other times ſcientifically : and in courſe not believed 
when taught popularly, but believed when taught in 


the other manner. 

2. This is an inſtance of men aſſerting or teach- 
Now I do not 
know, nor ever heard of any one that ever main- 
tained that the Antients never told a LIE, or 
never ſpoke what they knew to be falſe. 

3. Suppoſing that the Antients held it allow- 


able to LIE for the good of the Commonweal, if 


they had treated this Falſhood in a ſcientific man- 
ner, would that have proved that they believed 
what they knew to be falſe, more than their treat- 
ing a falſhood in a popular manner would prove 
that they did not believe it? 

4. Were this inſtance as full,a proof as can be 


deſired, that the antient Legiſlators did lie on ſome 
7 Occaſions, yet it is no refutation of the Objection 
made againſt Mr. Warburton's Aſſertion. He had 
- faid, that the Two-fold Doctrine conſiſted in a dif— 
- ferent way of handling the ſame Subject; and 
that the different manner of treating the ſame Doc- 
trine was either popular or philoſophical. Hence it 


was obſerved, that it was impoſſible from this ac- 
B count 
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count of the Double Doctrine, to infer either Be- 
lieving or not believing what was ſaid. What now 
is done by this Author ? Why He produces an 
Inſtance of the Legiſlators telling the People a No- 
torious LIE, i. e. ſays he, ſaying one thing and be- 
lieving another. But does he infer that the Legifla- 
tors ſaid one thing and believed another from the 
Popular manner in which they detivered themſelves; 
or does he inter it from the Scientifical manner they 
at any time ufed? For the Subject confines him 
to the manner in which the Two-fold Doctrine was 
handled: And as to the Popular or Scientifical Man- 
ner, He has not attempted to make good his Ar- 
gument from Them, but only tells us a Fa& that 
they told the people a Lie : which has no more 
relation to the Two-fold Doctrine, than it has to 
the moſt diſtant thing on Earth. 

But our Author may perhaps ſucceed better in 
relation to the Philoſophers than he has with the 
Legiſlators ; and therefore it is fit to examine their 
Evidence, And here he ſets out unluckily with 
aſſcrting 3 that the Learned Gentleman affirms 
„that They never leach one thing, and think ano- 
nber.“ It would have been but Juſtice to have 
produced the Paſſage on which he grounds this 
charge; and not to have dropped thoſe very ma- 
terial words, IN THE TWO-FOLD DOC- 
TRINE, explained by Mr. Warburton, to be 
popular and ſcientific. But not to ſtop him 
lie goes on — © Pray what then was Pythago- 
gas doing, when he gave out that he had de- 
& {cended into the infernal Regions: that he had 


« vilited the Seats and Abodes of departed Souls: 


« that he had ſeen with his own eyes the Tortures 
« and Puniſhments inflicted on the Wicked? “ 


Þ. 86. 
Here 


1 
45 
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Here is a Second Inſtance labouring under all 


the defects of the firſt, ** What was Pytba- 
« goras doing when he gave out that he had 
„ deſcended into the infernal Regions ? ? Why, 
he was telling a LIE in the groſs: immoral ſenſe 
of that word He was guilty of an Inpoſture; 
not of uſing the Two. ſold Doctrine, I mean the 
Eſoteric and Exoteric Doctrine of the Antients. 
Does any one of them make the Two-fold Doctrine 
conſiſt in telling ſuch LIES as this? It would 
be eaſy ſor men of ſo much Reading as Mr. 
Warburton and this Author, to produce ſome In- 
ſtances, where the words Eſoteric and Exoteric are 


applied, (if ever they are appiied,) to caſcs of 
* ſuch notorious Falſhood. But I own that in my 


little compaſs of Search, I have met with none. 

2. The Popular Doctrine was ſuited to Popular 
Prejudices or Opinions: The Efcteric Doc: rine 
was what the Diſciples of the Philoſophers were 
let into. Now, How does it appear that Py- 


- thagoras ever let his Diſciples into the Truth, 


that He only pretended to have gone into the 
Infernal Regions? Lid his famous ½%½ dixit, pre- 
vail here? Or is his def.ent into the Internal 
Regions, and his no Deſcent, One and the ſame 
Doctrine? 

Mr. Warburton has told us, ard I argue from 
his Conceſſion, that the Double Doctrine was one 
aud the ſame Doctrine] only handled in a different 
manner, fopulariy and ſcientifically. The Fopular. 
Docrine then was, that Pytbagoras in the Inſerpal 
Regions ſaw Hleſiod and Homer moſt grievouſly tor- 
mented. The Scientific Doctrine was, that there 
are no [ufernal Regions. Now I cannot but aſtc, 
How are theſe T'wo-fold Doctrines ox E AND THE 
SAME Doctrine handled in a different manner? Is 
it the different manner only of handling the /m- 

B 2 Doctrine, 


1 


Doctrine, that makes the Two fold Doctrine; and 
yet in the preſent caſe we are taught, That "there 
are Puniſhments after Death, and there are no 
Puniſhments after Death ? 1 very well underſtand 
how one and the ſame Doctrine may be handled 
popularly and ſcientifically : Popularly, By uſing 
Topics ſuited to the Peoples Capacities 3 By ar- 
guing and dilating upon a Subject ; By uſing pro- 
per Figures; By running Compariſons By ſpread- 
ing the Matter, and ſetting it in different Lights; 
and thus explaining a Subject: vctentifically, By 
abſtract cloſe reaſoning; By deducing Conſe- 
quences directly from Principles; By arguing from 
the more ſubtile and recondite nature of things. 
And thus, I think, the Te- feld Doctrine was 
underſtood by the Antients. But to keep to the 
preſent caſe. It was a Popular Doctrine, uſed by 
Pythagoras, that there were Puniſhments in the 
Infernal Regions; that He himſelf had been an 
Eye-v ineſs to Iieſod's Soul being tied to a Braſs 
Pillar, and lamenting in a grievous manner; That 
he had ſeen Ilomer's Soul hanging on a Tree, and 
Snakes al! about it. This was it ſcems the Popular 
Doctrine. Take now the /ame Doctrine, one and 
the ſame, and treat it ſcientifically, (For this Mr. 
Warburton has told us was the caſe of the Two-fold 
Doctrine, ) you cannot here ſay, There will be 10 
Puniſhments hereafter z or That the Soul will be 
abort, or annivilated, — For this is not the ſame 
Doctrine, handled in a different manner, but quite a 
different Divine, treat it in what manner you 


pleaſe. So that this inſtance of Pythagoras is no 


more to the „ of explaining the nature of 
the TWo-ſo!d Doftrine, than was That of the Legi/- 
lators : and thi is F is ſtill to produce an In- 
ſtance, in the Two-roLp DocTRrINE, as explained 


by 
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by Mr. Warburton, that the Philoſophers au 
ſaid one thing and believed another. 

This Gentleman proceeds to a Third Inſtance, 
taken from ** the ſame Set. The common Doc- 
. trine taught that the Souls of men were doomed 
<« to paſs into other Bodies as a Puniſhment for 
« their Sins in this life. The Phiſoſophers them- 
« ſelves ſometimes inculcated this notion; but 
« then they ſometimes give a very different ac- 
count of the doctrine ; Souls are to migrate into 
& other Bodies by a mere phyſical and natural Ne- 
* ceſlity, and not by way of Puniſhment. Here 
« then are Two contrary Notions of a FUTURE 
« STATE; the one ſuppoſes a moral purpoſe and 
« deſign ; the other gives all to pure neceſſity.“ 

But this Gentleman overlooks the Notion-of the 
Two-fold Doctrine as Mr. Warburton had given it, 
and which was the foundation of all that was ſaid 
on this head. The To- fold Doctrine was one 
« and the ſame, differently handled” Now a 
Tranſmigration for Puniſhment is a different Doc- 
trine from a Tranſmigration by pure neceſſity ; and 
therefore not to the purpoſe. Or if you ſay that the 
Tranſmigration by neceſſity was not a Tranſmigra- 
tion but a Refuſion of the Soul, —This will be fo 
far from being the ſame Doctrine, that it will be 
quite another, I muſt aſk here, which was the 
Popular, and which was the Scientifical manner of 
handling the Doctrine of Tranſmigration ? The 
Anſwer I ſuppoſe will be, The Tranſmigration 
for Puniſhment, held on the ſcore of Utility was 
the Popular. What then was the Scientifical man- 
ner of handling the ſame Doctrine? The Anſwer 
mult be, That there was no Tranſmigration at all. 
Hence then one muſt conclude, That no Tranſ- 
migration, and a Tranſmigration for Puniſhment, 
were one and the ſame Doctrine, handled differently. 

But 


** 
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Bat it is not contrary Notions about Tyanſinigra- 
tion, but contrary Notions of a future State, 
that were taught. Let us therefore conſider 
this. The popular. Notion of a future State 
taught by Pythagoras was, That Tranſmigra- 
tion was for Puniſhment ; that a Coward's Soul 
was to paſs into a Woman's body, Sc. This it 
feems Pythagoras did not believe. But how will this 
be proved? We have from Ovid Words given 
& to Pythagoras himſelt ”, and „ it is certain (this 
Author tells us ſo) „ that they contain his Notion.” 
p. 72. Upon this then I argue, that Pythagoras 
only ſubſtituted one ſort of a Future ſtate inſtead 
of another, He rejected, Styx, and all the other 
figments of the Poets: and in Oppoſition to 
them, he aſſures the Crotoniates, | 


Morte carent Anima, ſemperq; priore relic 
Sede, novis domibus vivuxnT habitantq; receptæ. 


That Souls never die, but having leſt tbeir former 
Tenement, They lux in new Houſes, It is true that 
this is © oppoſed to the common doctrine of ano- 
* ther Life““; but it aſſerts the Soul's Living after 
it is gone out of this Body: And if it lives, and 
animates other Bodics, as here Pythagoras himſelf 
fays, (and this Author aſſures us, that Ovid's Words 
& contain his Notion ”,) how 1s it poſſible to prove 
that he did ot believe what he here ſays? His ac- 
count of his on Tranſmigration 3 his Aſſurance 
that the Soul was always the ſame, but only migrated 
into other forms, plainly enough ſhew the reaſon 
of his rejecting the common Opinion of a future 
State, and what ſort of a future State he pleaded 
for in its Stead, 

But, This Gentleman imagines, that the 
© Tranſmigration here deſcribed was Phy/ical and 
* neceſſary”, and that ** this was a Secret and 

; « hidacn 
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« hidden Doctrine.“ By this then he means that 
this Secret and hidden Doctrine was the real ˖ Senti- 
ment of Pytbagoras, and the Other was the vulgar, 

par Scheme. He ſhould remember that this 

hy fical Tranſmigration was ſtill a continued LIrE: 
let there be an Ab/orption or Reſuſion of the Soul into 
God, yet it was by no means a Deſtruion of Life : 
and let it be obſerved that Ovid has ſaid nothing 
of the Time when this Reſuſon of the Soul was to 
be, nor of this Notion of Pythagoras as ſecret or 
hidden. He has ſaid indeed that He would tell, 


Magna, nec ingeniis eveſigata priorum 
Quæq; diu latuere. 


Great matters, which had never been found out or 
known by any before him: And accordingly he 
proceeds to fell theſe great matters, and not to 
keep them a Secret. But there is not a word about 
not Belief of what he ſaid; or of a Secret Doctrine 
not to be divulged; but the contrary, an open, and 
undiſguiſed account of his real Sentiments, in op- 


1 poſition to the Vulgar Notion of Styx, 


But we are told. Here are two contrary No- 
<« tions of a future State, the one ſuppoſes a moral 
« purpoſe and deſign, the other gives all to pure 
* neceſſity.— Muſt not the Philofophers therefore, 
« when they preach up the Popular Notion, /ay 


„ one thing and believe another,” 


The Anſwer is plain, No. They need not, 


| b The Philoſophers might not ſee or feel this repug- 
nancy, ſuppoling that in ſtrict reaſoning there is 
a2 Real Oppoſition of Principles. And in the caſe 


before us, Pytbagoras taught a Tranſmigration of 


Souls, and yet might „“ give all to pure Neceſj- 


„ jy,” For Firſt what he meant by Neceſſity is to 
be examined ; for he may not mean by that 
Term, a neceſſary efficient cauſe, but _ 
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uſe it conſiſtent with Moral deſignation. Thus 
when Timeus ſays, Muſic and Philoſophy, being ap- 
pointed by the Gods for the correction and amend- 
ment of the Soul, accuſtom and perſuade, nay and 
neceſſitate, er] the irrational part to obey the 
rational, This is perfectly conſiſtent with moral 
Deſign and Purpoſe ; and what in all Languages 
is uſual : Not for Force or abſolute neceſſity, but for 
what commonly and generally avails for a certain 
uſe or purpoſe. And 2. Is it certain that Py- 
thagoras, who held a ſupream Governor of the 
Univerſe, intended any more than to give us a 
philoſophical account of what he thought the 
courſe of Nature ? He tells us of a conſtant change 
of things, and of Souls migration into Beaſts, and 
Birds, and other Forms ; but this might be con- 
ſiſtent in his Notion, with the SouPs Return at laſt 
into God, aſter it has undergone theſe various 
changes. Suppoſe now that he meant by the con- 
ſtant change and ſucceſſion of things of the world 
no more than an eſtabliſhed order of Providence 
which appointed things to go on in this man- 
ner, — Then theſe two opinions of a future 
ſtare may not be repugnant, but conſiſtent ; 
and his opinion of Tranſmigration may be 
believed as much as what is called his Secret 
Opinion. Souls changed their Habitation, but did 
not die. What then became of them, for they 
always live? Pythagoras might anſwer, * They 
« Tranſmigrated, and at Jaſt returned into God ; ”? 
[whatever thoſe ſtrange words mean] For cer- 
„ tainly they do not die, for Souls always Live,” 

which could not be, if the Refuſion into God im- 
plicd a State of Inſenſibility. This inſtance there- 
tore does not prove, that this Philoſopher ſaid one 


ling and believed another, in virtue of any Two-fold 


Declrine he held. 
Let 
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Let us paſs to the next inſtance taken from the 
Stoics, „The Refuſion of the Soul.” Which ſays 
this Author, „we have ſhewn that they ſuppoſed it 
e to be a mere .Inſenſibility.” It was reſolved 
« in the divine Nature: and this I conceive to be 
« deſtructive of all future Rewards and Puniſh- 
r 

I do not not think myſelf concerned to explain 
what any of the Stoics meant by, being remixed in 
the divine nature, or returning into the Whole ; 
(which is all ſtrange unintelligible Language 3) and 
whether it does or does not imply a total Inſenſi- 
bility, I ſhall not enquire. Only this I would 
obſerve, that Pythagoras conceived the Soul ta 
LIVF, notwithſtanding his Notion of the Refu- 
ſion of it into God, But this Gentleman ſhould 
not ſo haſtily have ſaid, That it was allowed 
* on all hands that this was the Secret Doctrine 
« with regard to a future State.” Do not the 
Stoics openly in their Books own this Doctrine? 
Does not Seneca, does not Antoninus publickly teach 
it? Conſiſtent with one another or inconſiſtent ; 


| 4 intelligibly or unintelligibly, or what they pre- 
= tended to mean, is not the Point in this place: 
But what was the Secret, and what was the Public, 


openly avowed, notion; ſince Both were publiſhed 


in their Books, and their Books were common to 
of | 


My Second Remark is, that the Stoics are known 


1 to have held contradictions: But it does not 
therefore follow, that they ſaid one thing and be- 
lieved another, more than a Papiſt ſays one thing 


and believes another, becauſe he maintains Tran- 


ubſtantiation; or that any man ſays a thing that 


he does not believe, when he happens to hold re- 

pugnant Doctrines. You muſt firſt prove, that 

at leaſt be ſaes the Repvgnancy he is charged with, 
C. | 


before 
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before you can infer that he openly holds one Doc- 
trine and privately believes another. Now how 
does it appear, that the Reſu/icn of the Soul was 
© the Secret Doctrine with regard to a Future 
4% State,” when this Notion is publiſhed openly in 
their Books, and made 79 Secret of? Or which 
way ſhall we diſtinguiſh a Secret Doctrine from an 
Open one, if Both are equally publiſhed in their 
Books ? | | 

The Abſurdities of Chryſippus and Cleanthes 
concerning the Gods are not gathered, ſays Plu- 
tarch, from their Suppoſitions, or drawn by con- 
ſequence from their dofrine ; But they themſelves 
proclaim it aloud in their Writings, and expreſsly 
ſay in their Books, concerning the Gods, Providence, 
Fate, and Nature. 9.=jg,9 dine, ſay openly, ¶ not 
making it a Secret doctrine] that all their Gods 
were generated, and will be deſtroyed by Fire, melt- 
ed as if they had been made of Tin or Wax. This 
Paſſage of Plutarch our Author quotes p. 56“. 
And yet when he comes to treat of the Jwo— 


fold Doctrine, what Plutarch tells us, pity Fea; , 


roaring out aloud, Naftadn 2/804, they ſpeak openty, 
He ſays was a Secret Doctrine, kept to the Philo- 
ſophers themſelves. I ſhall only ask, if it were 
openly averred in their Writings, how is it a Secret 
Doctrine? and whether Plutarch could poſſibly 
have called an Lyoteric Doctrine, a Doctrine that 
they did A Bo, and dijpiow A,EEp, openly pro- 
feſs, and make a great noiſe about in their writings ? 
The &toics held repugnant Doctrines, and the 
have been openly charged with holding Contra- 
dictions. Plutarch has actually mentioned how 


one of them contradicted another, and likewiſe how 


one and the ſame man contradicted himſelf. This 
then being a well known Fact; when this Gen- 
tleman ſays, “ Muſt not the private have been 
directly oppoſite and repugrant to the public 

Teaching? 


Ay 
;F 
= i 
by 
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% Teaching? The one mentions a future State 
« with Rewards and Puniſhments, the other a 
« Future State without them?” When ] ſay this 
Gentleman argues in this manner, He ſhould have 
firft determined the Queſtion, Whether theſe re- 
9 ae doctrines are maintained by the ſame 
erſons, or by 2 ones. For, if they are 
maintained by different perſons, then it does not 
follow from any repugnancy of Doctrines, that 
either of the Perſons ſo much as maintained a 
Two fold Doctrine at all; And leſs ſti'], that ei- 
ther of them ſpoke what tbey did not think : For 
each of them might ſpeak, what each ſtrictly be- 
lieved, though in direct contradiction to one ano- 
ther. 
held by the ſame Perſon; the Point then will 
be to prove that this was owing to a Tww%-fold 
Doctrine; to a deſigned contradiction of Tongue 
and [leart, For it might be owing to feveral 
other cauſes, ſuch as want of Accuracy, Rant, 
Careleſſneſs, Change of Sentiment, ill Expreſ— 
ſion, or whatever it is, that ſometimes makes even 
good Writers write inconſiſtently. 
It is obſerved of this Se& in particular, that 
they were ſo deſirous of ſeeming to ſay ſomething 
contrary to the common Notions of Mankind, 
that they would depart even from the received 
Opinions of their Sect, rather than not maintain 
a Novelty. They ſcarce ever talked like other 
people, but choſe to maintain ſome Paradox:cal 
Whimſy, playing upon Words, or uſing them in 
ſuch a Senſe as others did not. No wonder 
therefore they are charged with Paradoxes, and 
holding infinite Abſurdities, and making all 
Language ambiguous and unintelligible. 
give ſuch different accounts of the Soul, and uſe 
ſuch terms about it, that it is very hard to ſay 
C 2 what 


But let us ſuppoſe the Repugnancy to be 


They 


e 
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what they meant. What Idea had Seneca to thoſe 
words, that the Soul Hall be remixed with its 
own nature, and ſhall return into the whole? Na- 
turæ ſue remiſcebitur, & revertetur in totum. 
Ep. 72. As if it were not in the whole already: 
or as if any one could tell the meaning of a 
Soul's remixing with its own nature. 

But all of them, it will be ſaid, maintained 
a Refuſion- of the Saul, and “ This was the fe- 
* cret Doctrine allowed on all hands with regard 
eto a future State.” p. 87. Was it then a Se- 


cret Doctrine, and yet openly avowed in all their 


Books? and dajjrww publickly declared by them 
all? Could a Doctrine be more properly Vul- 
gar, than to have it divulged in all their Books? 
Strange Secret! that every body knew, and that 
every body was let into, and every Bookſeller's 
Shop contained a full account of! And yet ( ta- 
king for granted what required the ſtricteſt proof) 
this Gentleman concludes from the Stoics holdin 
« contrary propoſitions,” that it was not ** pot- 
* ſible for the Philoſophers not to ſay one thing 
& and think another.” 

He goes on to another inſtance. We have 
e ſhewn in the foregoing Sheets that the Antients 
e ſometimes make the ooul God : But it is like- 
* wiſe obvious that they ſometimes urge and inſiſt 
'« that the Soul is ot God, Here then are two 
& different Doctrines on the very ſame Subject, 
and is it not evident they muſt proceed on con- 
« trary Propoſitions ?” For a Proof of this, He 


appeals to Cicero, who in one place plainly aſſerts, 


in another as plainly denies, the Divinity of 
« the Human Soul, Had I not therefore Reaſon 
« to ſay, that the two Doctrines muſt neceſſarily 
« go upon contrary Propoſitions? Or in other 
« words, that Cicero in this caſe Mus T have 


40 ſaid 


* 
4 
f 
9 
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pl 
4 


4 « the Soul, God.“ 
produced but a paſſage of Cicero, wherein he ſays, 


= 
of 
3 
by” 
* 
1 


1 by it the ſame Being 
dy? Or when Virgil called Auguſtus, Deus, Did 
he mean that Auguſtus was not a Man, but a Be- 
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« ſaid one thing and thought another,” p. 88. 
o this I anſwer, 


1. He ſays, © the Antients ſometimes make 
For this no other inſtance is 


that which perceives, which remembers, 2which fore- 
ſees, which governs and rules, and moves the Body 
over which it is ſet, is, Deus, a Divine Bein 

guſt as he is ſo who governs this World. Does 
he not tell us what he means by the word, and 
why he applies it in this manner? Does he mean 
that did /et it over the Bo- 


| ing ſuperior to Man? Or can any one not wil- 

fully blind, miſtake the meaning of ſuch Meta- 
phorical Expreſſions? But, 

1 2. Let us allow that here are Two Doc- 


* << trines which neceſſarily go upon contrary Pro- 
C poſitions.” Does it follow that Cicero here 


made uſe of the TWO-FOLD Do#rine? II 
*Z he did, which was the popular, which the Secret 
Doctrine? He uſed the word Deus, (which by 


no means always ſignifies the ſame in Latin that 
God does in Engliſh) He uſed the word, Deus, 
figuratively, as he often has done for a Perſon ve- 


y extraordinary, Not by this teaching ſo much 


= as ©* Two different Dofrines ;** much lefs uſing 


an Eſoteric and an Exoteric Doctrine; and leſs ſtill 


ing one thing and believing ajzother, was, that 


= ſaying one thing and meaning another, but mean- 
ing all along one and the ſame Doctrine, in ex- 
* preſſing of which he has uſed a common ordina- 
ry metaphorical Language. But 

> 3. This Author is always to be put in mind, 
that what occaſioned Mr. Harbyrton to be called 
upon to name an Inſtance of the Philoſophers ſay- 
he 
had 
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had confined the affair of the Two. ſold DoFrine, 
to one and the ſame Dotirine differently handled, 
viz. Popularly and Scientifically. Now Tully's ap- 
plying the Word, Deus, to the Mind of man, is 
nothing to the purpofe, unleſs it can be ſhewn 
that He in his place is uſing the Two fold Doc- 
trine: and 2dly, that where-ever a ſtrong figura- 
tive Expreſſion is made uſe of, there the Author 
is ſaying what he did not mean; or openly 
avowing what he did not really and truly believe. 
To keep to the Inſtance now before us; When 
Cicero calls Plato, Deus ille naſter, or when he calls 
Craſſus, Deus; deſigning to commend his extra- 
ordinary Eloquence. — Does he uſe the TWO- 
FOLD DOCTRINE, or does he mean more than 
We do, when we call a very good, benevolent, 
kind, friend, an Angel ? | 

The next thing of moment is, We have ſeen 
e the Philoſophers of every Sect, one while ſpeak - 
ing directly for, and another while as directly 
« againſt a future State of Rewards and Pu- 
„ niſhments, without intimating the leaſt change 
in their Principles, or making the leaſt heſita- 
« tion in their Profeſſions: So that either we 
« muſt hold them guilty of the moſt groſs and 
« viſible Contradictions, which their Characters 
« will not ſuffer us to conceive of them, or elſe 
« admit the Explanation given above of the 
« Double Doftrine and the difterent Methods of 
« the Exoteric and Eſoteric Diſcipline.” p. 89. 

It is confeſſed here by Mr. Warburton himſelf, 
(for thele are Mr. Warburton's own words,) that 
if any one © holds them guilty of groſs contra- 
©: dictions,” then he need not admit the Ex- 
„ planation given of the Double Doctrine.“ For 
either one or the other will ſolve the difficulty. 

Now 
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Now Plutarch has wrote a Treatiſe to ſhew the 


L Stoics guilty of Contradictions; and He might 
have added many more inſtances to thoſe which 


he has produced, This Author has produced 
=® Contradictions in ſeveral of the Old People: 
and no doubt if it were worth while to ſearch, he 
might have produced Inconfiſtences and Contra- 
rietics, in men of the beſt character among the 
moſt eminent Moderns : And happy is he who 
® keeps cleareſt from ſuch common failings, But 
why muſt we recur to a Double Dotirine to ſolve 
this Matter? Cicero e. g. in an Oration of his, 
{aid ſomething about a future State which contra- 
dicted what his Sentiments are, as they lie expreſſ- 
ed in other Books. Now the Notion of a Double 
Doctrine will not explain this. For ſurely upon 
this Scheme the denial of the Popular Notions of 
a future State muſt be an E/steric Doctrine, How 
comes Cicero then in pleading for Cuentius, before 
= the Pretor, to ſpeak out publicly, what was the 
Secret Doctrine, which was fo “ flagitious and 
„ deſtructive of Morality that they did not 
„dare to impart it to the People?” The 


whole manner of Cicero's Pleadings, and the 


Right which he thought an Advocate had to 
ſpeak any thing which he judged proper to ſerve 
® his Client, or to fink his Adverſary, will ſurely 
2X ſhew us how to account for this conduct in the 
Orator better than to recur to a Two fold Doctrine, 
of which no Trace appears; I mean of that Sort 
ot Two-fold Doctrine, which is here contended 
for, a Secret and Vulgar Doctrine, by Virtue of 
which the Philoſophers a#ually ſaid one thing and 
® believed another. 

This Author next proceeds to an Inſtince which 
he judges will “add great Strength and Light 
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« to the general Argument on this head.“ It 
is that of Syneſius: and I think it one of tbe 
moſt remarkable inſtances in all Antiquity. Such 
Honeſty ; Such Sincerity z Such a Love of 
Truth; Such an avowed Reſolution not to at in 
Oppoſition to his Opinion; Such a fixt deter- 
mination that his Mind and his Tongue ſhould ne- 


ver differ; and all this from a principle that in 
acting thus he ſhould pleaſe God, that one can- 


not but be amazed that any one ſhould make this 
man an inſtance of one, who thought that Philoſo- 
phy allows the uſe of Lies and Fictions z” of 
one, who would “ think for himſelf at home, 
« and in public preach up theſe very Fables” which 
were general and received.” But fo it is: Sy- 
neſius is produced; and it is added, As © to © 


« his Philoſophy he was a determined Platoniſt, 


«© however it might be candied over by a Biſh- 
* oprick; And he adhered ſo cloſely to his Syſ- 
tem, that in conſequence of it he gave up ſome 
« of the moſt clear and evident Articles of © 


« the Chriſtian Faith. He did indeed ſet 


« the Authority of Plato, far above that of the 
« inſpired Penmen.“ One may ask this Author, 
Whence all this New Light concerning Synefius 
has ſprung? What New Intelligence has he got? 
He cites no body but Syreſius himſelf; and that 
only in One Letter, wherein he profeſſes openly his 
Opinions, and declares that he never would ſpeak 
any thing contrary to his Sentiments, How then 
could this Author cite this Inſtance, or Mr. Var- 
burton make himſelf re/pon/ible for ſo ſtrange a repre- 
ſentation? Let us ſee what Photius ſays of him, 
and whether he knew any thing of his gi- | 


<6 ing up any Articles of the Chriſtian Faith,” 


or of his © ſetting the Authority of Plato far 
« above 


g ( 25 ) 
the «© above that of the Inſpired Penmen.” (a) Syneſi- 
Juch vs was a Gentile, applying himſelf to Philoſophy. 
: of © They tell us that when be inclined to Chriſtia- 
t in nity, he admitted eaſily the other points, but as 
eter- 10 the Reſurrection he would not admit it. N be- 
= ther this Story be told of him elſaubere, I know not; 
but it is plainly found to be true from his 
Letter to Theophilus. But thus minded as he was, 
They initiated him into our Religion, and what is 
more they thought him worthy to be made a Biſhop, 
looking as well to the Purity of the Man's Life as 
to the exceeding Probity and Excellence of Him; 
and conceiving that a Man that lived in this manner, 
could not but be enlighlened with the clear light of 
the Reſurrection; and they were not deceived in 
their Expettations. Evagrius (b) mentions him as 
having arrived at ſuch an high pitch of Philojophy, 
that he was the Admiration of all Chriſtians that 
Judge of things without favour or prejudice, Nice- 
= phorus gives him as great a character and calls 
him (c) a /weet good tempered man; a man of 
many Virtues and Excellencies; a very eminent Phi- 
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loſopher ; one whoſe Fame was ſpread all over the 
world; one who bad arrived at the very high- 


eft Top of the Platonic Philoſophy. This is the 
character of him among the Antients : And 
now truly the Man is made to © ſet the Authority 
« of Plato above the inſpired Penmen, and to give 
« yp clear Articles of the Chriſtian Faith.” Here 
is no diſtinction of Times made; when He did, 
and when He did not preach the Reſurrect ion; 
Before his Belief of it or After; nor no account 
is made of his poſſibly being convinced of a Truth, 
which once he did not ſee. 

But as the whole is founded upon a Letter of 
Syneſius's own writing, it will be worth while to 
give it, in its plain and natural conſtruction; and 
then let the Reader judge of this Inſtance which 
was to give ſo much light to this argument. 

Alter he had with great Modeſty declared what 
his Notions were of the Duties incumbent on eve— 
ry one that took upon himſelf the Sacred Of- 
fice, he tells his Brother, ( for to his Brother 


he wrote this Letter and not to Theophilus as 


Photius has afſerted) that “ He had dictated 
« this Letter, that the matter might be quite 
« public and known to all; reſolving that what- 
« ever ſhould happen he would appear to God 
« and Man, and particularly to Theophilus, un- 
« blameable.” Then he comes a little more to 
the point, having mentioned his being married, 
and his Reſolution on no conſideration to part 


with his Wie; and goes on, * It is hard, if 


« not impoſſible, to ſhake Opinions which are by 
« the ſtrongeſt Evidence fixed in any ones mind. 
« You know that Pbiliſonby is direflly contrary to 
« theſe much talked of Opinions. To inſtance : 1 
«« will never maintain zhat the Soul is of la- 
« ter Origin than the Body, I will not fay 


% that 
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te that the world and its Parts will periſh tage- 
te ther, 1 think the Reſurreſtion ſo much preach- 
&« ed up is ſomething holy, and not to be ſpoken 


« of commonly, and I am far from going into the 


c Suppoſitions of the common People.” Hitherto 
there is the greateſt Openneſs and Honeſty be- 
coming the Character which all the Antients 
agree to give him. After a Paragraph which I 
will preſently ſet down, he ſays, ** F I am 
&« called to this ſacred Office, I never will diſ- 


% ſemble my Opinions. I call God and Man 


©< to witneſs to this. Truth is proper to God, 
& 4% whom 1 am reſolved to be in all things un- 
« blameable.” — Soon after he ſays again, 7 
« ill never hide my Opinions, nor /hall my real 
« Opinion differ from my Tongue; acting thus 
« cannot but think I ſhall pleaſe God. I will 
& not that any Notion of me ſhould be left in any 
« one, as if 1 being unknown as to my Senliments, 
« bad ſurreptitiouſiy ſtole Impoſition of hands. But 
« let Theophilus determine about me, well know- 
« ing the whole: and as be knows ſo let him 
& fipnify it to me. For either he ſhall leave me 
« to continue in the Country pbiloſophiſing by my- 
« ſelf, or be ſhall not have it in his power after- 
« wards to condemn me, and to ſtrike me out 
&« of the lif of the Biſhops. Beſides this I muſt 
« add, All other Opinion is a mere Trifle: For 
« Truth 7 well know is moſt dear to God.” fl 
After ſuch full and hearty Declarations as theſe, 
is it not a matter of wonder that this man ſhould 
be repreſented like a Knave; as if he were rea- 
dy to do any thing for a Biſhoprick? As if he 
did in fact give up ſome of the moſt clear and 
evident Articles of Faith for the ſake of prefer- 
ment. How is it poſſible to repreſent a man of 
this Diſpoſition, as _— tlie people what 3 
| FS © 1d 
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did not believe himſelf? Could he © preach up 
« the Creation of the Soul, the Deſtruction of 
& the World, or the Doctrine of the Reſurrecti- 
& on, while he believed them to be mere fables ? “ 
I would as ſoon believe that he preached up Blaſ- 
phemy and all fort of Immorality, as that he 
taught what he did not believe, when he ſo feecling- 
ly ſpeaks of the Obligation to follow Truth, and 
by that means only to make himſelf acceptable to 
God. 

It is indeed ſaid by Photius, that after he was 
made a Biſhop, the Doctrine of the Reſurrection 
was believed by him, and the people that hoped 
it would be fo, N. B. & e 75; d-, were 
not diſappointed in their hopes. Now admitting 
that he did preach up the Doctrine of the Reſur- 
reftion, (which no where I think is ſaid) after he 
had made ſo ſtrong a declaration againſt it, —This 
was conſiſtent with his known Honeſty. For it 
only ſhews that he refuſed to preach it when 
he was not convinced of its Truth, and after- 
wards when he was convinced, he did in fact 
preach it. Nor is this the one only inſtance that 
may be mentioned, where men as determined as 
Syneſius, have changed their Sentiments, and have 
honeſtly done what once they reſolved never 
to do. 

But is there nothing in this famous Letter that 
may ſeem to countenance this Author's heavy 
charge? I anſwer No. Nothing but his Miſ- 
takes of the meaning of ſome of the Expreſſions 
uſed by the Good man. I will give you this 
Gentleman's Verſion, and then explain what Syne- 
ſius himſelf intended. When He had declared 
the Three Opinions he could not come into, as I 
before ſaid. He goes on according ta our Author 
thus. However Philoſophy when it bas attained 
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3 «& Truth, and the Eye to the people. 
"= © the Eye would receive burt were it to bave too 
= <* much light, and as Darkneſs is moſt proper for 
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& the Truth, allows the uſe of Lies and Fictions, 


« For Light anſwers to Truth, and the Eye to 
ce the People. The Eye would receive too great 


; | « a quantity of Light to its own prejudice, and 


« Hurt. As Darkneſs is molt proper and com- 
«© modious for thoſe who have weak Eyes: fo 1 
&« hold that Lies and Fictions are uſeful to the 
« people, and that Truth would be hurtful to 
«© Thoſe who are not able to bear its light and 
« ſplendour. If the Laws of the Church will 
« diſpenſe with this, I ſhall be ready to accept 
« the Biſhoprick ; partly philoſophiſing by myſelf 
« at home, partly talking abroad in the common 
« train, and preaching up the general received 
« Fables.” | 

This is a very imperfe& account of this part of 
Synefius's Letter; and even what is given is miſ- 
repreſented. It ſhould ſtand thus: A Philo- 
« ſopbic Mind, admitted to a perſect knowledge 
« of Truth, ſometimes yields to the uſe or ne- 
« ceſſity of figment. For Light is analogous 10 


Juſt then as 


3 te ſuch as have weak Eyes, ſo I think art and co- 


vering or 


figment to be uſeful to the common 
e people, and Truth hurtful to ſuch as cannot look 


8 <* zntently upon the clear Evidence of things. 1 
„ the Laws of the Sacerdotal Office will allow theſe 
7 <* things to me 1 might then take the Holy Office 


upon me, at home philoſophiſing; abroad ſpeak - 
ing under the cover of Fable; if not teaching 
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yet certainly not unteaching, what they have 


= * learnt, but ſuffering them to continue in theirs 
x ©* preconceived Notions. 
= *©* Prieſt ſhould act and be in his Opinions juſt as 
„ tbe people are, I cannot for my fart but diſco- 


But if they ſay that a 


ver 
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% ver myſelf to all. For what have Philoſophy 
ce and the common people to do with one another? 
« The Truth of Divine things ought not to be di- 
« vulged to all. The Commonally is neceſſarily to be 
« under other management. For 1 ſay it again 
„ and again, where there is no neceſſity, a Wiſe 
« man would neither find fault nor be found fault 
« with. But if 1 am called to the Prieſthood, I 
« will not diſſemble my Opinions. Of this I 
« call God and Man to witneſs,” Sc. 

A man of common ſenſe, if he is perfectly 
convinced of any Truth, and if the Open decla- 
ration of it will do harm, or hurt to him that 
hears it, will either be ſilent, or cover it either 
by a Fabulous Narration, or by ſuch Diſguiſe, as 
may let thoſe into it, who underſtand what is 
ſaid, and yet conceal it from ſuch as are unwor- 
thy of it. And this was the caſe of the Para- 
bles in Scripture, which covered the Truth from 
ſuch whoſe prejudices made them uncapable of 
ſeeing the Myſteries of the Kingdom of God, 
at the ſame time that they conveyed the full 
Truth to ſuch as underſtood their deſign. Syneſi- | 
#5 reſolved to indulge himſelf in the Search af 
ter Truth: And as he thought that he had de- 
monſtrative evidence for the points he declared 
himſelf convinced of, he reſolved not to pretend 
to teach Notions which he did not believe: But 
as he could be ſilent upon them; or he could 
cover over Truth with ſome Fabulous Repreſen- 
tation, or in ſhort, diſcourſe ſo as he thought 
beſt and moſt profitable to his Hearers, ſo He 
reſolved to do; but always with a Sacred re- 
gard to Truth, He never meant, nor did he 
ever think it lawful, “ to allow the uſe of Lies," 
or to ſay one thing and mean another. This 


would be in flat contradiction to the words of his 


Letter, 
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Letter, where he ſays, His Heart ſpould never 


vary from his Tongue, Ouls carideit mo. mph; TW yAGTIOW 
J woun. The whole therefore depends upon the 
meaning of two or three Words which he uſed, 
which if they are taken, as they are frequently 
uſed, make the Whole Letter and the known Cha- 
rater of Syneſius, conſiſtent, | 

The Firſt of theſe words is ., and Vd a, 
which though in ſome caſes they ſignify what 
implies an immoral Act, yet are they uſed often 
in a quite different manner. We have an in- 
ſtance juſt now cited concerning the caſe of Sy- 
neſius: the people 3. N ris i-, were not 
diſappointed in their Hopes. So again when a 
Propoſition is falſe, it is called 4%, or the 
Verb Wir is uſed, where there is no thought 
of a Lie, or an immoral fiction. There are Eight 
or ten inſtances of this within the compaſs of 
a Page or two in Ammonius Hermias's Com- 
mentary upon Ariſtotle's Book, de Interpretatione. 
So too in Plato the Writers of Fables are ſaid 


3 wrt; when they tell a Fable, without any 


regard to, or thought of the immoral Act of 
Lying. Hence the Verb comes to ſignify, to 
deceive, or feign, or to uſe any Art by which 
another may be kept from knowing any thing: 
and the Noun 4999- is uſed for ſuch Figment, 
when juſt and lawful means are uſed to con- 
ceal, or hide ones Deſigns. So again, in 
the Other word here uſed, Syneſius declared that 
he would at home philoſophize, but abroad ge,; 
he deſigned only to uſe the Liberty of dreſſing 
up his diſcourſe in ſuch fabulous repreſentation 


as might be moſt profitable to his Hearers, 


He does not mean as this Author tranſlates it, 
Lies and Figions, but Truths told in Fictions, Pa- 
rables, fabulous Narrations, ſuch covers of Truth 


ay 
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as he judged beſt for his Auditors or Readers; 
We have a remarkable inftance of this in his 
Book on Providence, which will ſufficiently clear 
up what he meant by Fable. The Diſcourſe is all 
a hi, or Fable, concerning Ofiris and Typho : 
and as Ofiris is recommended as a wenderful 
good Man, he tells us that he was & ride S 
xoer x24 OR, from bis Infancy a Lover of FABLE, 
What? a Lover of Lies and Fiftions in the 
immoral_ Senſe of that word ? No, juſt the 

ol! contrary is true; for he ſpeaks of Txwh, as 
Ever gar Ta» ruin, as the proper way of inſtruct- 
ing children in Truth: And is the way to teach 
them Truth, to teach them Lies? That whole 
Treatiſe was a e, a Fable worked up for uſe, 
as he tells us in the Preface z and therefore it 
is a Shameful repreſentation of Syneſius to tell us 
that he contended for the U/s of Lies and Fic- 
tions in public, whilſt he was for philoſophiſing at 
home, and it is in flat contradiction to the Deſign, 
and the expreſs declarations of his Letter. 

Had this Author entered into the proper mean- 
ing of F:iftions or Fables, and diſtinguiſhed them 
as he ought, and as Macrobius has done like an 
honeſt, judicious, fair Writer, he would not have 
added to Fitions the term Lies which in Engliſh 
conveys the Idea of a baſe immoral Conduct. 
To cover over Truth by certain artificial ways 
of Speech, which may make it better received, 
or better retained, or make it enter into peo- 
ples minds better than by a direct and naked 
narration, is allowed by every body. The Fa- 
bles or Fiftions that Plato has frequently uſed, in 
order to convey Inſtruction in an agreeable man- 
ner are not Lies, but commendable pretty Dreſſes 
of the moſt important Tyulbs. And when Synefius 


ſays, 
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ſays, that a Philoſophic Mind perſectly af- 
« ſured of Truth, yields to the Uſe or Neceſſity 


« of Fiftion,” he never thought of LyIx O, or 


the vse or Lies, but of ſuch means of convey- 
ing Truth by apt fiction, as would be moſt uſc- 
ful to the people, When therefore this Author 
asks — © Was not this the caſe of Syneflus, to 
« ſay what be did not believe?” I anſwer, No; 
no more than it is of every man that TJſes Pa- 
rable, or Allegory, or Fable, as AÆſop or Phe- 
drus, or any one that has dealt in Hieroglyphics, 
He adds, He does not ſcruple to acknow- 
« ledge that he did not believe the Creation 
« of the Soul, the Deſtruction of the World, 
« and the Doctrine of the Reſurrection.“ True, 
But did he ever preach theſe Doctrines to the 
People? Or if he did preach one of bem, 
(which this Author cannot prove) did he not 
THEN believe it? The man ſaid honeſtly that 
he did not believe certain Doctrines which he 
openly declared againſt; and adds, that if they 
would put him into Orders, or make him a Bi- 
ſhop (which ever it was) Under theſe circumſtan- 
ces, He would ſubmit, and do his Beſt. But be 
never once ſaid that he would teach theſe doc- 
trines either publicly or privately; nor as far as I 
can find, did he ever do ſo. So that this inſtance 
of Syneſius, does not come up to the point in 
% queſtion,” nor prove that He /aid what he did 
not believe, 

I muſt beg leave to dwell on this affair a lit- 
tle longer. This Author has interpreted 0Wu2 3, 
preaching up the general and received Tables 
Now, 1. There is not a letter, or tittle, thar 
intimates ** preaching up the general and recei- 
* ved” Fables implied in that word. Preſently at- 
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terwards He ſays, that Syneſius declared, He 
*« will think by himſelf at home, and in public 
« preach up theſe very Fables.“ I ask, What 
were thoſe “ general and received Fables, or 
* THrost VERY Fables that be preached in public?“ 
By the words immediately preceding, viz. + He 
does not ſcruple to acknowledge that he did 
© not believe the Creation of the Soul, the De- 
&« ſtruction of the World, and the Doctrine of 
* the Reſurrect ion, By theſe words this Author 
would inſinuate, that Syneſius preached up the 
Scripture Doctrines on theſe points, which he did 
not believe, and that Re called them, ** tbe ge- 
neral and received Fables,” and that he in public 
taught them. Now as this is all Invention, I 
muſt ask, Can this Author name any one of theſe 
Doctrines that Syneſius ever preathed, whillt he 
did not believe it? Is it right to traduce men in 
this ſhameleſs * manner? Nay does not Syneſius 
in this very Letter call God and man to witneſs, that 
he would not pretend to bold Opinions which he 
did net believe, This is ſuch an Inſtance of Miſ- 
repreſciitation, as Good manners will not ſuf- 
fer me to call by its right Name.” | 

From Syneſius let us paſs to ſome other things. 
When this Author, or any one elſe, ſpeaks of the 
Philotophers as holdirg, or not holding, a Fu- 
ture State of Rewards and Puniſhments, it is 
hardly juſtice to them to argue from Conſeguen- 
ces which we do not know whether they admitted 
or not. The Stoics e. g. maintained an Abſolute 
Fate in every thing; which I apprehend, muſt 
in direct conſequence end in Atheiſm; nor can 
there be Rewards or Puniſhments for Actions done 
here, upon ſuch a Scheme, But notwithſtanding 
this Fatality, Chry/ippus maintained that God pu- 

niſhes 


U 
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„ | 
rifhes Vice, and does many tbings for the chaſti- 
ing the Wicked, Now if any one ſhould argue 
from the Principle of Fate, that the Stores who 
held that Principle, could not hold a Puniſhment 
of Vice, He would reaſon falſly againſt the Soics, 
however truly in the nature of things. So too, 
Should another lay hold of this Principle, that 
God puniſhes Vice; and thence argue that the S0. 
ics could not hold the Doctrine of Fate, becauſe 
they held that God does many things for the cha- 
ſtiſing the Wicked, the reaſoning would be juſt, in 
the nature of things; though falſe in point of fact 
in the Szoics, Nor is it a right way to argue from 
the charges made by Adverſaries : for it is ſo much 
the Humour of min heated by Oppoſition, or 
blinded by Partiality, or Prejudice, to load one 
another with conſequences, which they do ct ad- 
mit, that a man ſhould be very tender how he 
reaſons without having the ſull words of an Au- 
thor himſelt, or how he takes from an Adver- 
ſary a detached Sentence, without conſidering its 
Connexion, or Ground. This Writer (and Mr. 
Warburton has made himſelf reſponſible for him) 
has all along argued univerſally, as if I had de- 
nied that the Philoſophers ever on any occaſion, 
ſaid one thing and thought another. Whereas it 


was expreſsly confined to the Two. ſold Doctrine, 


and that Two-fold Doctrine as explained by Mr. 
Warburton, to be one and the ſame Doctrine, 
bandled differently, viz. popularly and ſcientifically. 
And of this, He has not produced One Inſtance, 


nor do I think it in eicher of their Powers to pro- 


duce one, 


Again: Mr. Warburton has aſſured us that 12 
the Two. fold Doctrine, the ExrRERNAL was 0pen- 


y taught to all, the Second or [INTERNAL] 
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© was confined to a Select Number.“ Surely it is 
a fair Objection, that we find Both theſe Doctrines 
equally publiſhed in the Writings of the Antients. 
What Seneca, or Antoninus, or Ariſtotle, or Tully, 
or any other has ſaid, occurs in their public 
Books , and if they divulged openly what This 
Writer pretends to have been their Secret Doc- 
trine, “ confined to a ſeleft Number,” there can 
be no difference betwixt their open and their Se- 
eret Doctrine. How did Tally, or Antoninus, or 
any one elſe, „ confine to a Select few,“ what 
they Spoke in an Open Audience, or publiſbed for 
all che world to read? Seneca and Ariſtotle talk- 
ed of Death, in a way which this Author ima- 
gines, (and it is no more than mere imagination) 
inconſiſtent “ with the Belief of any future Re- 
« wards or Puniſhments whatſoever.” Be it ſo. 
Was not this done in Books which were known: 
and read by Every Body, or at leaſt deſigned to 
be publiſhed? So then the ſame doctrine which 
was ** c:r:fined 10 a Select Number,” was not con- 
fined to a Select Number, but publiſhed to Eve- 
ry body that would buy or read: it was therefore 
an Exo-Eſoterical Doctrine, an open Secret one, a 
riddle like the Old one of Alia Lelia Criſps, 
that in ſhort was Every thing and Nothing. 

But this Author pretends to cloſe with an In- 
ſtance ubove all Exception. It is that of Pla- 
c to—who ſpake ſometimes for the popular O- 
« pinious of the Gods, — and yet at theſe very 
ce times disbelieved theſe Opinions, or this Divi- 
« nity.” Here then is a plain inſtance, that he 
« ſaid cue thing and thought another. p. 94. 

Let us firſt tuppoſe what will not be allow- 
ed, that Plato did in this point, /ay one thing 
aud think anouber: Yet it will not come up * 
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the point in debate, unleſs it firſt be proved, 
that This was done in conſequence of the Dov- 
BLE DocTRINE: And this has never yet been 
proved. Now as an £foteric and an Exoteric 
Doctrine has been ſhewn to conſiſt in other 
matters, ( and ſo was underſtood by the Anti- 
ents) it is ſtill to be proved, and not merely 
aſſerted, that becauſe he faid one thing and 
thought another in a particular point, that this 
was owing to the Two-fold Doctrine. But 2. 
ſuppoſe this difficulty got over; Mr. War- 
burion's Account of the Two-fold Doctrine which 


has occaſioned this Trouble, muſt be ſtill re- 


membered : That * the External and Internal, 
« the Vulgar and Secret, Doctrine, — Were not 
% different Doctrines, but one and the ſame that 
* was handled thus differently, viz. Popularly 
« and Scientifically,” "Now it has ſufficiently 
been ſhewn, that a man may teach in a diffe- 
rent manner, and yet not make one a Vul- 


gar and the other a Secret Doctrine, (as theſe 


words are made to ſignify not believing, or 
believing what is taught,) Since Scientifi- 
cal is not the ſame as Secret in Oppoſition to 
Open, nor does Popular imply the' ſaying one 
thing and believing another. 

I think it now ſufficiently appears, that 
This Author has not produced One Single 
Inſtance, where the words Eſoteric or Exoteric 
are made uſe of, or applied to Doctrines 
taught openly, but not believed; Or privately and 
in ſecret, becauſe believed, Nor has he cited one 
Author on this occaſion, whom he has not ei- 
ther miſrepreſented, or made ſome znconſequent 
deduction from. And if this be the Defence 
which Mr. Warburton is willing to ſtand 4 
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fall by, „ Let the Doctrine of the Divine 
* Legation be deemed Chimerical and ground- 
= or. not, as the Evidence on this point 

now appears upon this debate.—Only let me 
add — That ſuppoſing this point of the Double 
Doctrine to be given up to him, yet his De- 
monſtration of the Divine Legation muſt fail, 
fince he has not proved that any of the 
Legiſlators of old, much leſs that All of 
them, made the Doctrine of a future State 
in its fall extent, either the Preface or the 
Santtion of their Laws, more than Moſes 
has done. 


May 4. 1747» 
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